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Then  weave  for  us  a garment  of  brightness; 

May  the  warp  be  the  white  light  of  morning, 
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May  the  fringes  be  the  falling  rain. 
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Thus  weave  for  us  a garment  of  brightness. 

That  we  may  walk  fittingly  where  birds  sing. 

That  we  may  walk  fittingly  where  grass  is  green, 

O our  Mother  the  Earth,  O our  Father  the  Sky. 
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WELCOME  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Unity  with 
Nature  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  I invite  you  to  take  part 
in  creating  a quarterly  journal  on  Friends’  concerns  for 
the  environment.  The  minute  that  established  our 
Committee  (PYM-MIN  85-17)  reminds  us  that,  “The 
care  and  preservation  of  the  environment,  which  sustains 
all  life... is  a religious  concern.. .We  are  charged  to 
concern  ourselves  with.. .outreach  and  publication,. ..the 
recording  of  a Testimony  to  which  all  can  subscribe,... the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  informaiton  and  materials 
on  these  concerns  in  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  and  in 
other  religious  groups,  and  other  projects  as  way  opens.” 

The  minute  recognizes  that  the  environmental 
concern  has  been  an  important  missing  element  from  the 
testimony  of  PYM  Friends,  though  many  Friends  are  now 
deeply  engaged  in  environmentalism.  This  minute 
united  my  own  environmental  concerns  with  my  Quaker 
faith  and  practice,  recognizing  that  of  God  in  all  things. 

The  fabric  of  Friends’  traditional  concerns 
contains  threads  for  peace,  social  justice,  nonviolence, 
community,  equality,  simplicity,  unity,  and  now  the 
environment.  These  threads  are  interwoven  and 
inseparable.  Each  concern  we  nurture  nurtures  the 
others. 

This  supplement  to  Friends  Bulletin  is  a 
prototype  for  a quarterly  journal  to  explore  our  concern 
for  earth’s  endangered  ecosystems,  and  to  reflect  on 
ecology  in  the  light  of  justice  and  spirituality.  If  way  is  to 
open  for  a journal,  we  will  need  your  help.  Make  your 
views  about  the  proposed  journal  known  to  us  and  to 
PYM  by  sending  in  the  survey  card.  If  the  response  is 
strong,  the  Committee  will  bring  a proposal  for  the 
funding,  administration  and  oversight  of  the  journal  to 
PYM  in  August.  If  approved  by  PYM,  the  first  issue  could 
be  produced  this  winter.  Your  subscriptions  will  be 
crucial.  We  project  that  by  the  end  of  the  second  year 
2,000  subscriptions  (at  $15  each)  will  be  necessary  for  the 
journal  to  be  self-supporting.  During  the  interim  we  will 
need  some  subsidy  from  individuals,  PYM,  and  other 
Meetings  to  sustain  this  work.  Your  generosity  and 
interest  led  to  this  sample  issue;  your  continuing 
partnership  means  literally  everything  to  the  journal's 
future. 

— Michael  Dunn,  Clerk 
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THE  INTIMATE  LINK: 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  JUSTICE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

by  Daniel  Faber,  Environmental  Project  on  Central  America 

Environmentalists  and  political  activists  are  increasingly  recognizing  common  cause.  Interest  in  “eco-justice,"  long  centered  in 
the  Third  World,  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  US.  An  April  20  New  York  Times  column,  for  example,  argued  for  a “green”  policy 
on  Central  America  and  acknowledged  the  leadership  of  the  Environmental  Project  on  Central  America  (EPOC A) . EPOCA's 
work  is  not  only  helpful  in  understanding  Central  America,  it  gives  us  an  example  of  ecojustice  studies  that  can  be  applied  to  other 
regions  in  the  US  and  around  the  world.  — Ed. 


In  the  United  States,  citizens,  policy 
makers  and  the  press  still  tend  to  debate  the  social 
conflicts  in  Central  America  without  addressing  the 
profound  environmental  crisis  now  affecting  the 
region.'  And  the  U.S.  environmental  movement,  for 
its  part,  too  often  neglects  the  politics  of  the 
region’s  ecology.  But  the  social  and  ecological  crises, 
in  fact,  are  intimately  linked  by  a long  history  of 
exploitative  and  unjust  control  of  the  land. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  planted  seeds  that 
grew  into  today’s  Central  American  societies.  The 
Conquistadores  imposed  a political  and  economic 
system  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  Crown  and 
local  elites,  extracting  and  exporting  the  region’s 
natural  resources.  Today  an  export  sector  still 
dominates  the  land.  Large  landowners,  or  latifundis- 
tas,  produce  cotton,  coffee,  bananas,  sugar  cane, 
timber  and  beef.  With  the  best  land  and  resources, 
they  also  receive  the  bulk  of  foreign  development  aid 
and  financial  credit.^ 

Laboring  in  service  of  this  system,  but 
receiving  few  of  its  benefits.  Central  America’s 
majority,  the  subsistence  sector,  struggles  to  survive 
by  growing  food  on  marginal  land  neglected  by  the 
elite,  or  by  migrating  to  the  cities  in  search  of 
employment.  The  subsistence  sector  provides  the 
export  sector  with  an  abundant  source  of  extremely 
cheap  labor  for  seasonal  harvests.^ 

Land  ownership  patterns  reveal  the  great 
inequities  that  characterize  Central  America.  In 
Guatemala  today,  2.1%  of  the  population  controls 
80%  of  the  country’s  farmland.'*  In  El  Salvador,  less 
than  2%  of  the  population  controls  nearly  all  the 
fertile  land  and  60%  of  the  entire  national  territory.’ 


Furthermore,  half  of  all  rural  families  in  Central 
America  own  either  too  little  land  to  support  a 
family  or  no  land  whatsoever. 

Poverty  and  the  Environmental  Crisis 

Like  human  poverty,  the  environmental 
crisis  now  spreading  through  Central  America 
stems  from  unequal  distribution  of  land  and 
natural  resources.  For  the  last  three  decades,  large 
landowners  have  rapidly  expanded  their  export- 
oriented  holdings  on  the  region’s  Pacific  plains  by 
confiscating  peasant  farms. 

Forced  off  the  plains,  thousands  of 
peasant  families  have  moved  into  surrounding 
hillsides,  clearing  them  of  trees  and  planting  food 
crops.  However,  most  of  the  hillsides  are  of 
marginal  quality  and  prone  to  erosion.  Other 
peasants  have  migrated  eastward  into  the  lowland 
rain  forest.  This  migration,  pushed  from  behind 
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by  cattle  ranchers,  has  created  an  advancing 
agricultural  frontier  and  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the 
region’s  lush  tropical  rain  forests. 

Contributing  to  this  destruction  are  the 
international  lending  agencies  which  usually  direct 
their  loans  to  technology-  and  export-oriented 
development  projects.  For  example,  the  World 
Bank  has  extensively  funded  cattle  ranching  in  the 
region.® 

The  inequalities  also  affect  ecosystems 
surrounding  Central  America’s  major  cities. 
Landless  peasant  families  who  migrate  to  the  cities 
depend  on  outlying  regions  for  food  and  firewood. 
Formerly  forested  areas  surrounding  cities  such  as 
Guatemala  City,  Managua,  Panama  City,  San  Jose, 
San  Salvador  and  Tegucigalpa  are  now  barren  and 
eroding. 

Population  and  Environment 

In  Central  America,  poverty  breeds  rapid 
population  growth  and  environmental  destruction. 
A rapidly  increasing  number  of  peasants,  restricted 
by  large  landowners  to  a decreasing  resource  base, 
puts  extreme  environmental  pressure  on  certain 
areas.  The  region’s  population  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  it  will  double  within  24  years.  A principle 
reason  for  this  population  growth  is  that  the  rural 
poor  feel  large  families  are  necessary  to  help  with 
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farm  work;  numerous  children  are  also  a hedge 
against  the  hard  times  caused  by  unemployment 
and  old  age. 

Historically,  a rise  in  living  standards 
contributes  to  slower  population  growth,  and  there 
is  enough  fertile  land  to  alleviate  much  of  the 
poverty.  In  El  Salvador,  for  example,  60%  of  the 
land  on  large  estates  over  500  hectares  remains 
uncultivated.^  While  Agrarian  Reform  alone  is  not 
enough,  it  could  help  to  slow  population  growth  if 
accompanied  by  other  social  programs  that  address 
access  to  farm  credit,  family  planning,  education, 
health,  integrating  women  into  the  economy  and 
other  important  social  issues. 

Rainforests  and  the  Cattle  Stampede 

Central  America’s  rainforests,  one  of  the 
richest  reserves  of  biological  diversity  in  the  world, 
are  disappearing  at  a rate  of  almost  4,000  km^ 
annually.  Nations  and  Leonard  of  the  World 
Resources  Institute  note  that  the  “massive 
conversion  of  Central  American  forest  land  to 
croplands  and  grasslands  is  the  me  t dramatic, 
human-induced  environmental  transformation  in 
the  region’s  history.”  In  1960  forests  blanketed 
over  60%  of  Central  America.  Today  only  one- 
third  of  the  region’s  original  forests  remain  stand- 
ing; the  rest  have  vanished.® 

Development  on  the  agricultural  frontier 
has  been  an  economic  and  ecological  disaster. 
Rainforest  soils  cleared  for  crops  are  thin  and  poor, 
and  nutrients  normally  stored  in  the  forest  canopy 
quickly  leach  out  when  the  land  is  denuded  for  food 
production.  After  peasants  move  deeper  into  the 
rainforest  to  clear  more  land,  ranchers  bring  cattle 
in — often  overgrazing — and  render  what  was  once  a 
symphony  of  jungle  life,  a weed- infested  wasteland. 
The  human  cost  of  cattle  ranching  includes 
peasants  who  are  killed  by  cattle  ranchers  when 
they  resist  eviction  from  land  they  have  cleared. 
This  is  the  Central  American  side  of  the  “ham- 
burger connection.”  Much  of  the  beef  raised  on 
Central  America’s  agricultural  frontier  winds  up 
sizzling  in  US  fast-food  restaurants. 

In  recent  years.  Central  American  beef 
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exports  have  declined  because  of  regional  military 
conflicts  and  a drop  in  world  beef  prices.  And  ah 
though  scientists  have  sufficiently  documented  the 
severe  ecological  impact  of  cattle  raising  on  the  ag- 
ricultural frontier,  international  lending  institu- 
tions continue  to  promote  the  hamburger  connec- 
tion. 

Ironically,  the  cattle  stampede  in  Central 
America’s  rainforests  has  increased  hunger  and 
poverty  among  the  majority  of  Central  Americans. 
For  example,  in  Costa  Rica  beef  production 
doubled  between  1959  and  1973,  while  per  capita 
beef  consumption  dropped  from  30  to  19  pounds 
annually.  The  average  cat  in  the  US  now  con- 
sumes more  beef  than  the  average  Central  Ameri- 
can.’ 


Service  had  an  annual  budget  of  only  $20,000. 
Despite  such  severe  economic  limitations  they  have 
established  two  new  national  parks  and  a wildlife 
refuge  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Park  Service  has 
targeted  18%  of  Nicaragua  as  potential  protected 
areas.  There  is  a critical  need  for  international 
donations  to  support  this  work  in  a war-depleted 
economy.  (Funds  may  be  channeled  through 
EPOCA  to  this  and  other  Central  American 
projects.) 

International  cooperation  is  essential  for 
the  region.  On  February  5,  1988,  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  agreed  to  create  a cross-boundary 
biosphere  reserve,  or  “Peace  Park,”  in  the  San  Juan 
River  watershed.  The  multiple-use  reserve  will 
protect  over  3000  km^  of  pristine  tropical  rain- 
forests and  wetlands,  the  wettest  in  all  of  Central 


Enteritis  and  diarrheal  disorders^  results  of  polluted  water, 
remain  the  major  causes  of  death  for  the  malnourished 
populations  of  Belize,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 


National  Parks  and  Wildlife  Conservation 

Only  six  large  tracts  of  original  forest 
remain  in  all  of  Central  America.  Concerned  that 
even  this  wilderness  may  disappear  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  environmentalists  in  and  outside  the 
region  have  persuaded  Central  American  govern- 
ments to  establish  a number  of  parks  and  reserves. 
The  region’s  wildland  units  jumped  from  24  in  1969 
to  129  by  1980,  encompassing  9%  of  Central 
American  territory.  Flowever,  only  a little  more 
than  half  of  these  units  are  adequately  managed.'® 
Conditions  in  Central  America  and  most  other 
Third  World  countries  also  require  that  parks  allow 
some  “eco-development”  such  as  limited  tourism 
and  other  ecologically  sound  development." 

In  El  Salvador  most  of  the  country  is 
already  too  severly  degraded  to  be  considered  for 
national  parks.  In  1985  USAID  reported  that  only 
2%  of  Salvadoran  territory  could  potentially  be 
converted  into  park  lands." 

In  1985  the  Nicaraguan  National  Park 


America,  while  allowing  for  research  and  ecologi- 
cally sustainable  development.  All  of  this  work  is 
on  an  increasingly  limited  time  line,  as  irreplace- 
able territories  and  species  are  in  jeopardy.  Species 
currently  threatened  include  all  cat  and  monkey 
species,  such  as  jaguars,  pumas,  spider  and  howler 
monkeys,  many  birds,  as  well  as  many  other 
mammal  species  like  the  tapir,  river  otter,  white- 
tailed deer,  manatee,  highland  squirrel,  and  the 
giant  anteater.  Larger  mammals  are  particularly 
vulnerable,  as  they  require  vast  tracts  of  protected 
forests  to  survive.  Also  disheartening  is  the  loss  of 
a rich  inventory  of  plant  life  whose  potential 
medical  and  agricultural  applications  are  enormous. 
Water  Quality 

Water  is  abundant  in  Central  America, 
but  water  pollution  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
environmental  problems.  Industrial  contamina- 
tion, pesticide  run-off,  raw  sewage  dumping,  and 
sedimentation  caused  by  deforestation  and 
agriculture  envenom  the  region’s  water  supply. 
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Fewer  than  a dozen  sewage  systems 
operate  in  all  of  Central  America.  Most  sewage, 
untreated  and  discharged  directly  into  rivers,  lakes, 
and  coastal  waters,  causes  a flood  of  health 
problems  for  the  rural  and  urban  poor  who  cannot 
afford  bottled  water  or  their  own  private  supplies. 
Enteritis  and  diarrheal  disorders  resulting  from 
polluted  water  remain  the  major  causes  of  death  for 
the  malnourished  populations  of  Belize,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

Along  with  pesticide  runoff,  pollution 
from  textile  factories  and  chemical  plants  aggra- 
vates water  contamination.  Since  most  countries 
in  the  region  have  no  procedures  for  researching 
and  regulating  wastewater  emissions,  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  these  effluents  is  not  well 
documented. 

In  Panama,  extensive  hillside  deforesta- 
tion by  displaced  peasants  tripled  the  siltation  rate 
in  Alajuela  Lake,  a leading  water  supplier  to  the 
canal  and  capital  city.  At  current  rates,  the  lake 
will  lose  up  to  80%  of  its  storage  capacity  by  the 
year  2020,  jeopardizing  this  vital  resource.^ 

Siltation  in  this  and  other  lakes  threatens  Panama’s 
hydroelectric  system  and  the  use  of  the  canal  itself. 
Pesticides,  People  & Ecology^"^ 

Beginning  in  the  1950s,  large  landholders 
and  foreign  corporations  began  using  pesticides 
extensively  on  their  rapidly  expanding  farms,  par- 
ticularly those  producing  cotton  for  export.  The 
hot  Pacific  plains  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador  and  parts  of  Honduras  turned  white  at 
harvest  time,  as  cotton  production  pushed  the  first 
massive  wave  of  peasants  into  the  surrounding 
hillsides. 

Plagued  by  the  insect  problems  inherent 
in  monocultures  and  trapped  into  fighting  increas- 
ingly resistant  pests,  large  growers  steadily  increased 


pesticide  use.  By  the  mid-1960s  and  through  the 
1970s,  40%  of  all  US  pesticide  exports  went  to 
Central  America,  making  the  region  the  world’s 
highest  per  capita  user  of  pesticides.^ 

The  impact  of  pesticides  on  workers  has 
been  severe.  Some  19,000  pesticide  poisonings 
were  recorded  in  the  region  between  1971  and 
1976.  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  were  world  leaders 
in  per  capita  illness  and  deaths  from  pesticide 
poisonings  during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  More  than 
1000  people  receive  medical  treatment  for  exposure 
to  pesticides  in  Guatemala  each  year.  Yet, 
according  to  Dr.  Leon  Muniz  of  Guatemala’s 
Ministry  of  Social  Security,  “the  statistics  we  have 
don’t  reflect  the  reality  and  the  enormity  of  the 
problem.”  A death  squad  in  Guatemala  recently 
kidnapped  a doctor  for  reporting  pesticide  poison- 
ings. 

The  high  volume  of  pesticides  used  in 
Central  America  only  partly  explains  the  region’s 
high  rate  of  pesticide  poisonings.  Employers  and 
governments  throughout  the  region  actively 
surpress  both  environmental  regulations  and  the 
trade  unions  which  could  otherwise  protect 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families.  Workers 
seldom  have  access  to  protective  devices  such  as 
gloves,  boots,  and  masks. 

In  the  cotton  belt,  many  workers  live  in 
wooden  shacks  within  350  feet  of  the  fields.  Most 
often  these  facilities  lack  running  water,  leaving 
workers  and  their  families  no  option  but  to  bathe  in 
pesticide-laden  irrigation  ditches  or  streams 
surrounding  the  fields.  Crop  dusters  often  spray 
fields,  disregarding  those  working  below.  Villagers 
in  La  Noria,  Guatemala,  say  that  sometimes  there  is 
no  warning  that  spraying  is  about  to  take  place.  A 
nurse  at  a clinic  near  La  Noria  reported  that  these 
drenchings  contribute  to  some  30-40  poisonings  a 


"Action  to  correct  the  grave  imbalances  between  human  populations, 
resources  and  environment  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  struggles  against  the 
injustices  of  social  and  economic  systems."  Gerardo  Budowski,  Central 
American  natural  resource  specialist. 
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■ Areas  deforested  since  1946 


As  social  inequality  causes  conflicts  that  shake  the  region,  Central  Americans  biologically  rich 
rainforests  suffer  the  consequences. 

Cattle  grazing,  logging  and  slash' and-burn  agriculture  destroy  Central  America's 
rainforests  at  a rate  of  nearly  4,000  km^  annually. 
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day.^* 

Although  highly  toxic  organophosphates 
cause  an  estimated  80%  of  Central  America’s  acute 
pesticide  poisonings,  this  family  of  pesticides  breaks 
down  rather  quickly  once  released  into  the 
environment.  However,  organochlorines  such  as 
DDT  do  not.  Throughout  the  1970s,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador  were  among  the  world’s 
leading  users  of  DDT  and  other  organochlorines. 
Today,  Nicaraguans  and  Guatemalans  have  more 
DDT  in  their  body  fat  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Since  most  of  the  commonly  used  organo- 
chlorines  prove  carcinogenic  in  laboratory  tests, 
cancer  rates  among  Central  Americans  may  soar  in 
the  near  future. 

Pesticides  also  contaminate  Central 
America’s  natural  environment.  Of  the  chemicals 
applied  by  crop  dusters,  50-75%  never  reach  the 
target  crop.  Instead  they  drift  widely,  contaminat- 
ing local  ecosystems,  including  groundwater 
sources,  rivers,  and  estuaries,  fish  and  wildlife, 
nearby  villages,  food  crops,  and  cattle.” 

In  Costa  Rica,  pesticides  have  all  but 
exterminated  armadillos,  fish,  and  crocodiles  along 
the  Guanacaste  River  and  affected  birds,  including 
migratory  songbirds  from  North  America.  Benefi- 
cial and  productive  insects,  like  honeybees,  have 
almost  completely  disappeared  in  some  areas. 
Chemicals  such  as  DDT  also  permeate  food  and 
water  sources.  The  average  DDT  level  in  cows’ 
milk  in  Guatemala  is  90  times  higher  than  that 
allowed  by  US  standards.^® 

The  Circle  of  Poison 

The  people  of  Central  Amercia  are  not 
the  only  ones  being  poisoned  by  pesticides  used  in 
the  region.  As  Alexander  Bonilla,  a Costa  Rican 
environmentalist,  explains:  ‘Transnational 
corporations  are  sending  us  great  quantities  of 
pesticides  outlawed  in  the  US  and  Europe.  As  a 
result,  we  are  exporting  contaminated  oranges, 
meat,  and  mangoes  back  to  consumers  in  those 
countries.”  Bananas  and  coffee  also  often  contain 
excessive  levels  of  pesticides.  An  estimated  75%  of 
the  pesticides  applied  in  Central  America  are  either 


banned,  restricted  or  unregistered  in  the  US.” 

The  US  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  estimates  that  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion testing  fails  to  detect  60%  of  the  chemicals 
used  on  imported  food.  The  GAO  estimates  that 
14%  of  the  meat  in  the  US  is  contaminated.^°  This 
circle  of  poison  adds  another  ecologically  devastat- 
ing dimension  to  the  hamburger  connection. 

Our  Responsibility 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  social 
and  environmental  crises  in  Central  America 
because  solutions  must  address  the  fundamental 
question  of  power.  In  the  words  of  Central 
American  natural  resource  specialist  Gerardo 
Budowski,  “Action  to  correct  the  grave  imbalances 
between  human  populations,  resources  and  envi- 
ronment must  go  hand  in  hand  with  struggles 
against  the  injustices  of  social  and  economic 
systems.”^' 

Central  American  history  has  shown  us 
that  further  “development”  rooted  in  economic 
inequality  will  only  worsen  the  already  existing 
environmental  crisis.  Meaningful  agrarian  reform 
offers  the  best  hope  of  bringing  a more  equitable, 
ecologically  sustainable  mode  of  life  to  the  people 
of  Central  America.  Nicaragua  demonstrates  the 
possibilities  for  meaningful  agrarian  reform 
measures.  There  the  redistribution  of  prime 
farmland  has  slowed  peasant  migration  to  the 
tropical  rainforest  and  reduced  hunger. 

However,  revolution  in  Central  America 
does  not  provide  automatic  answers  to  the  region’s 
social  and  environmental  woes.  A strong  environ- 
mental consciousness  must  accompany  social 
change  in  Central  America. 

The  US  environmental  movement  must 
play  an  important  role  by  injecting  its  perspective 
into  the  public  debate  on  Central  America.  This 
environmental  perspective  can  bring  us  beyond 
rhetoric  to  examine  the  real  causes  of  conflict  in 
the  region. 

The  hamburger  connection  and  circle  of 
poison  both  directly  affect  us.  We  can  boycott 
fast-food  chains  selling  Central  American  beef.  We 
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can  pressure  international  lending  institutions  to 
use  an  ecological  approach  to  development.  We 
can  lobby  for  legislation  to  control  the  export  of 
pesticides  banned  at  home.  We  can  work  directly 
with  environmental  groups  in  the  region. 

The  US  government’s  military  build-up 
in  Central  America  threatens  to  become  the 
region’s  greatest  environmental  problem. 

(EPOCA’s  Green  Paper  #3  studies  the  environ- 
mental costs  of  militarization  in  Central  America.) 
We  need  to  join  hands  with  others  working  for 
peace  and  justice  in  Central  America,  for  peace  and 
justice  are  the  two  fundamental  prerequisites  for  an 
environmentally  sustainable  future. 

US  political  and  environmental  activists 
can  make  a contribution  by  understanding  that 
deeper  and  more  interwoven  problems  call  for 
deeper  and  more  interwoven  solutions.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  recognizing  the  intimate  links  between 
ecology  and  justice  in  Central  America. 

Adapted  from  EPOC  A Green  Paper  #2,  written 
by  Daniel  Faber,  with  Joshua  N,  Karliner  and  Robert  Rice. 
Edited  by  Jane  Yett.  The  Environmental  Project  on  Central 
America,  EPOC  A,  brings  Central  American  environmental' 
is  ts  to  the  US  to  meet  their  North  American  counterparts  face 
to  face.  Their  series  of  Green  Papers  reports  on  individual 
Central  American  countries,  as  well  as  important  regional 
environmental  issues  like  the  debt  crisis,  refugees,  rainforest 
destruction,  pesticides,  and  militarization.  Subscriptions  are 
$15  for  the  entire  Green  Paper  Series . EPOC  A,  cfo  Earth 
Island  Institute,  13  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94111,  (415)  788-3666. 
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EARTH  FESTIVALS 

Selections  from  I ...  Rigoberta  Menchu 


Rigoberta' s stories  are  the  personal  side  of  the  data 
in  the  preceding  article.  Her  family  cuts  forests  for  crops  and 
battles  rich  landowners  who  vjant  the  cleared  lands . 

Rigoberta  embraces  a marvelously  affirmative 
ancestral  vision  of  love  for  the  earth  and  all  beings . But 
members  of  her  own  family  are  killed  by  malnutrition,  by 
aerial  pesticides  sprayed  over  workers  in  the  fields,  and  by 
political  torture  for  their  attempts  to  keep  the  land. 

This  is  a struggle  over  a spiritual  and  social 
ecobgy,  between  two  clashing  ways  of  being  on  the  earth. 

The  beauty  and  terror  are  both  magnified.  It  is  as  though  the 
future  of  the  earth  were  being  fou^t  out  in  Guatemala. 

— Ed. 

The  times  we  spend  up  in  our  village  are 
happy  times  because  we’re  there  to  harvest  the 
maize,  and  before  we  harvest  the  maize,  we  have  a 
fiesta.  The  fiesta  really  starts  months  before  when 
we  ask  the  earth’s  permission  to  cultivate  her.  In 
that  ceremony  we  burn  incense,  the  elected  leaders 
say  prayers,  and  then  the  whole  community  prays. 
We  burn  candles  in  our  own  houses  and  other 
candles  for  the  whole  community.  Then  we  bring 
out  the  seeds  we  will  be  sowing.  With  maize,  for 
instance,  the  seeds  for  the  coming  year  are  picked 
out  as  soon  as  the  cobs  start  to  grow.  We  choose 
them  and  put  a mark  on  them. 

Before  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  ground, 
we  perform  a ceremony.  We  choose  two  or  three  of 
the  biggest  seeds  and  place  them  in  a ring  of 
candles  representing  earth,  water,  animals  and  the 
universe  [that  is,  man].  In  our  culture,  the  universe 
is  man.  The  seed  is  honoured  because  it  will  be 
buried  in  something  sacred  — the  earth  — and 
because  it  will  multiply  and  bear  fruit  the  next  year. 

During  the  fiesta,  prayers  are  given  up  to 
the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  animals  and  the 
water,  all  of  which  join  with  the  seed  to  provide  our 
food.  Each  member  of  the  family  makes  a vow  and 
promises  not  to  waste  the  food.  The  prayers  usually 
ask  the  earth  for  permission  to  plant  our  crops  at 
sowing  time,  to  give  us  a good  harvest,  and  then  to 


give  thanks  with  all  our  might,  with  all  our  being, 
for  a good  harvest. 

For  the  sun,  we  say:  “Heart  of  the  sky,  you 
are  our  father,  we  ask  you  to  give  your  warmth  and 
light  to  our  animals,  our  maize,  our  beans,  our 
plants,  so  that  they  may  grow  and  our  children  may 
eat.”  We  evoke  the  colour  of  the  sun,  and  this  has 
a special  importance  for  us  because  this  is  how  we 
want  our  children  to  live  — like  a light  which 
shines,  which  shines  with  generosity.  It  means  a 
warm  heart  and  it  means  strength,  life-giving 
strength.  The  sun,  as  the  channel  to  the  one  God, 
receives  the  plea  from  his  children  that  they  should 
never  violate  the  rights  of  all  the  other  beings 
which  surround  them. 

The  next  day  everyone  calls  to  each  other 
to  go  and  start  sowing.  The  whole  community 
rejoices  when  we  begin  to  sow  our  maize.Then  we 
have  to  look  after  the  maize  because  there  are  many 
kinds  of  animals  in  the  mountains  and,  at  sowing 
time,  they  come  and  dig  up  the  seeds.  We  set  traps 
but  when  the  poor  animals  cry  out,  we  go  and  see. 

Since  they  are  animals  and  our  parents  have 
forbidden  us  to  kill  them,  we  let  them  go  after 
we’ve  given  them  a telling  off  so  that  they  won’t 
come  back. 

At  harvest  time,  we  also  celebrate  the 
first  day  we  pick  the  maize  cobs.  But  before  we  pick 
them,  we  have  a ceremony  in  which  the  whole 
community  thanks  the  earth  and  the  God  who 
feeds  us.  Everyone  is  very  happy  because  they  don’t 
have  to  go  down  to  the  fincas  [plantations]  and  | 

work  now  that  they  have  food.  ? 

At  the  beginning  everybody  works  | 

communally,  clearing  the  bush  in  the  mountains.  ^ 

How  many  years  would  that  take  one  family? 

We  work  together:  the  women  pulling  out  the 
small  plants  below  and  the  men  cutting  down  trees 
on  the  mountainside.  When  sowing  time  comes,  ! 

the  community  meets  to  discuss  how  to  share  out  ; 

i 
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AND  LAND  WARS 


An  Indian  Woman  in  Quatemala 


the  land  — whether  each  one  will  have  his  own 
plot  or  if  they  will  work  collectively.  Everyone 
joins  in  the  discussion.  In  my  village,  for  example, 
we  decided  to  keep  [part  of  it  in]  a common  piece 
of  land,  shared  by  the  whole  community,  so  that  if 
anyone  was  ill  or  injured,  they  would  have  food  to 
eat.  It  was  mostly  to  help  widows.  Each  day  of  the 
week,  someone  would  go  and  work  that  common 
land. 

My  father  fought  for  twenty- two  years, 
waging  a heroic  struggle  against  the  landowners 
who  wanted  to  take  our  land  and  our  neighbours’ 
land.  After  many  years  of  hard  work,  when  our 
small  bit  of  land  began  yielding  harvests  and  our 
people  had  a large  area  under  cultivation,  the  big 
landowners  appeared. 

The  first  time  they  threw  us  out  of  our 
homes  was,  if  I remember  rightly,  in  1967.  They 
turned  us  out  of  our  houses,  and  out  of  the  village. 
The  landowners’  henchmen  set  to  work  with 
ferocity.  First  they  went  into  the  houses  without 
permission  and  got  all  the  people  out.  Then  they 
went  in  and  threw  out  all  our  things.  They  threw 
out  our  cooking  utensils,  our  earthenware  cooking 
pots.  They  hurled  them  into  the  air,  and.  Oh  God! 
they  hit  the  ground  and  broke  into  pieces.  All  our 
plates,  cups,  pots.  That  was  the  vengeance  of  the 
landowner  on  the  peasants  because  we  wouldn’t 
give  up  our  land.  I remember  it  was  pouring  with 
rain,  and  we  had  nothing  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  rain.  It  took  us  two  days  to  make  a roughly 
built  hut  out  of  leaves.  The  first  night  we  spent  in 
the  fields  with  streams  of  water  running  along  the 
ground. 

They  killed  many  of  our  dogs.  To  us, 
killing  an  animal  is  like  killing  a person.  We  care 
for  all  the  things  of  the  natural  world  very  much 
and  killing  our  dogs  wounded  us  very  deeply. 

We  spent  more  than  forty  days  in  the 


fields.  There  was  another  village  quite  near  ours 
and  they  helped  us.  People  brought  cooking  pots 
and  plates  so  that  we  could  cook  our  maize  and  eat. 
So  we  went  back  to  our  houses.  And  the  landown- 
ers came  back  again  for  what  they  called  “collective 
negotiations.” 

They  told  us  we  should  resign  ourselves  to 
working  as  peones  because  the  land  belonged  to 
them.  We  could  stay  in  our  houses,  but  the  land 
was  not  ours.  If  we  didn’t  agree,  they  would  throw 
us  off  again. 

But  my  father  said:  “We  were  the  first 
families  to  come  and  cultivate  this  land  and  nobody 
can  deceive  us  into  thinking  that  this  land  is  theirs. 
If  they  want  to  be  the  owners  of  more  land,  let 
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them  go  and  cultivate  the  mountains.  There  is 
more  land  but  it  is  not  land  where  things  grow.”  So 
we  went  back  to  our  homes  and  did  not  accept  the 
landowners’  deal.  They  left  us  alone  for  a month  or 
two.  Then  there  was  another  raid.  All  our  things 
were  broken  for  a second  time,  all  the  things  our 
neighbours  in  the  other  village  had  given  us. 

We  love  our  land  very  much.  Since 
those  people  tried  to  take  our  land  away,  we  have 
grieved  very  much.  We  were  sadder  still  when  we 
saw  our  animals  going  hungry  because  of  us. 

That’s  when  my  father  took  his  stand.  He  said,  “If 
they  kill  me  for  trying  to  defend  the  land  that 
belongs  to  us,  well,  they’ll  have  to  kill  me.”  The 
idea  of  life  without  a father,  or  that  Papa  would  be 
shot  by  those  guards,  was  terrible  for  us. 

Then  they  left  us  alone  for  two  and  a half 
years,  I think  it  was,  to  let  us  calm  down.  Our 
people  went  on  working.  We  tried  to  clear  large 
areas  of  the  undergrowth,  into  the  mountains.  We 
had  a dream,  a real  dream.  In  five  or  eight  years 
our  land  would  yield  its  fruit.  Two  and  a half  years 
went  by  when  we  saw  the  engineers  on  our  land 
again,  shouting,  measuring,  with  the  landowners’ 
guards. 

My  father  started  getting  more  deeply 
involved  with  the  unions.  The  unions  helped  us  a 


lot.  When  my  father  started  going  to  the  unions 
and  getting  their  support,  the  landowners  offered  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  the  judge  who  dealt  with 
land  claims,  and  my  father  was  arrested.  They 
accused  him  of  “compromising  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state.” 

Papa  was  in  prison  for  a year  and  two 
months.  Our  community  suffered  a great  deal 
because  they  loved  him  as  if  he  were  their  own 
father.  In  the  end,  we  managed  to  get  him  out  of 
prison.  His  enemies  were  furious  when  he  came 
out.  Everything  in  our  life  is  like  a film.  Constant 
suffering. 

We  began  thinking,  with  the  help  of 
other  friends,  other  companeros,  that  our  enemies 
were  not  only  the  landowners  who  lived  near  us, 
and  above  all  not  just  the  landowners  who  forced  us 
to  work  and  paid  us  little.  It  was  not  only  now  we 
were  being  killed;  they  had  been  killing  us  since  we 
were  children,  through  malnutrition,  hunger, 
poverty.  We  started  thinking  about  the  roots  of  the 
problem  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every- 
thing  stemmed  from  the  ownership  of  land.  The 
best  land  was  not  in  our  hands.  It  belonged  to  the 
big  landowners.  Every  time  they  see  that  we  have 
new  land,  they  try  to  throw  us  off  it  or  steal  it  from 
us  in  other  ways. 

Rigoberta’s  father,  after  more  imprisonment, 
kidnapping,  and  torture,  survived  for  years  of  clandes- 
tine organizing  before  he  was  burned,  along  with  many 
others,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Spanish  embassy. 
Rigoberta  continues  her  work  in  exile. 

Excerpted  and  condensed  by  Jane  Yett, 
with  the  permission  of  Verso.  Book  edited  by 
Elisabeth  Burgos- De bray.  Published  in  New  York, 
1984,  available  in  paperback. 

We  have  recent  word  that  an  extensive  aerial 
pesticide  and  defoliant  spray  program  is  now  being 
resumed  with  US  support.  The  ecologically  disastrous 
program,  earlier  extended  over  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
nation,  including  rainforests  and  wildlife  refuges,  seems 
to  be  coordinated  with  counter-insurgency  efforts  in 
“conflict  zones.”  For  information:  Network  in 
Solidarity  with  the  People  of  Guatemala,  930  F St., 
N.W.,  Suite  720,  Washington,  D.C.,  20004. 
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BOOK  REVIEW: 

Religion  and  Environmental  Crisis, 
Eugene  C.  Hargrove,  editor 
Reviewed  by  J*  Ronald  Engel 

In  this  sample  issue,  we  cannot  begin  to 
survey  all  the  major  new  directions  in  spiritual 
environmental  ethics,  from  Christian  “creation^ 
centered^’  theology  to  restored  pagan  earth  rites.  The 
field  is  flourishing,  and  we  want  to  be  a forum  for  a 
wide  range  of  voices.  It  is  appropriate,  then,  that  we 
review  a book  that  is  itself  a major  attempt  to  survey  the 
new  territory.  Though  this  is  a review  of  scholarly 
material,  we  also  believe  stories,  poetry,  letters,  and  art 
belong  in  this  dialogue  in  future  issues.  J.  Ronald 
Engel,  our  reviewer,  teaches  social  ethics  at  MeadviUe/ 
Lombard  in  Chicago,  and  he  is  active  in  eco^justice 
concerns . — Ed. 

In  September  1986,  for  the  first  time  in 
world  history,  representatives  of  Judaism,  Christian' 
ity,  Iskm,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism,  meeting  in 
Assisi,  issued  an  ecumencial  call  for  global 
stewardship.  In  December  1986,  the  Eco-justice 
Working  Group  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  U.S.A.  held  its  first  major 
consultation;  the  first  North  American  Congress  on 
Christianity  and  Ecology  was  held  in  Indiana  last 
fall.  Soon  “The  Buddhist  Perception  of  Nature” 
project,  developed  with  the  cooperation  of  His 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Tibetan  and  Thai 
scholars,  will  be  placing  educational  materials  in 
schools  throughout  Asia.  Add  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  stream  of  books  on  theology,  ethics, 
and  the  environment,  and  a growing  number  of 
specialized  ministries,  institutes,  and  organizations 
devoted  to  religion  and  ecology,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a sea  change  of  considerable  magnitude  is 


taking  place  among  religionists  thorughout  the 
world  in  regard  to  their  assessment  of  the  impor- 
tance of  environmental  issues  for  religious  faith. 

Hargrove’s  collection  of  essays,  built 
around  papers  presented  at  a conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Denver  and  augmented  by  papers 
previously  published  in  Environmental  Ethics,  is 
indicative  of  the  transformation  under  way,  and  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  literature.  It  also  suggests 
some  of  the  new  issues  raised  by  the  entry  of 
religion  and  theology  into  the  discussion  of 
environmental  ethics — a discussion  almost 
exclusively  dominated  in  the  last  decade  by 
philosophy. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  book  in  its 
representative  capacity,  in  Hargrove’s  words,  as  “an 
objective  sampling  of  current  work  in  the  area  of 
religion  and  environmental  ethics.”  As  Hargrove 
in  the  preface,  and  Frederick  Ferre  in  the  introduc- 
tion, rightly  stress,  we  have  come  a long  way  in  two 
decades  since  the  debate  over  Lynn  White’s  thesis  ’ 
that  Christianity  bears  major  blame  for  the  envi- 
ronmental crisis.  Although  most  of  the  essays  take 
notice  of  White,  and  acknowledge  the  culpability  . 
of  Christianity,  the  focus  now  is  constructive.  Each 
of  the  essays  in  this  book  is  concerned  with  the 
creative  response  of  one  of  the  major  faiths  of  the 
world  to  the  need  for  a living  environmental  ethic. 
Protestant  Christianity  is  most  strongly  represented, 
but  the  ecumenical  character  of  contemporary  work 
is  clear  in  essays  on  pagan  (for  growing  numbers  a 
living  religion).  Native  American,  Jewish, 

Catholic,  Islamic,  and  Taoist  faiths.  TTiis  combina- 
tion of  diverse  perspectives  in  one  volume  is 
perhaps  the  single  most  valuable  aspect  of  the 
collection. 

As  if  eager  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
recent  scholarship  in  environmental  religious  ethics 
and  the  theology  of  nature  has  moved  rapidly  in  a 


"...the  focus  is  now  constructive...concerned  with  the  creative 
response...of  the  major  faiths  of  the  world  to  the  need  for  a living 
environmental  ethic." 
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(Book  Review:  continued  from  page  13) 
number  of  new  directions.  One  in  particular  is  well 
represented  here:  essays  by  Jonathan  Helfand, 
Susan  Power  Bratton,  and  Martin  LaBar  on  the 
recovery  of  resources  within  biblical  texts  for 
environmental  ethics.  A second  direction  of  work 
that  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  present 
ecumencial  agenda,  represented  here  in  a very 


dangerously  naive  in  their  concern  for  recovering 
human  oneness  with  nature?  We  are,  after  all,  in 
the  mess  we  are  in  because  of  human  pride, 
selfishness,  and  greed.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the 
distortions  of  radical  human  freedom?  Can  there  be 
a more  fundamental  question  in  “applied”  environ- 
mental ethics? 


"There  are  far  more  ways  to  love  and  care  for  the  earth  than  most  of  us 
care  to  acknowledge  or  can  possibly  understand." 


readable  essay  by  Jay  McDaniel,  is  the  contempo- 
rary renaissance  in  natural  theology  through  the 
influence  of  Whiteheadian  modes  of  process 
thought.  Missing,  however,  except  by  indirection 
in  the  much  too  limited  selected  bibliography,  is 
evidence  of  both  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
systematic  religious  reflection  on  environmental 
ethics  that  has  appeared  recently  in  all  branches  of 
Christianity,  from  evangelical  to  Greek  Orthodox, 
and  in  many  other  major  religions  as  well. 

But  it  is  the  theoretical  and  practical 
issues  — some  explicit,  most  implicit — that  the 
religious  and  theological  perspectives  of  this  book 
raise  for  the  field  of  environmental  ethics  that 
many  readers  will  find  most  provocative.  It  is 
impossible,  for  example,  to  contrast  the  essays  by 
Donald  Hughes  on  Pan  and  Iqtidar  Zaidi  on  Islam 
without  asking  about  the  impact  of  radical  religious 
pluralism  on  the  solution  of  global  environmental 
issues.  There  are  far  more  ways  to  love  and  care  for 
the  Earth  than  most  of  us,  concerned  as  we  usually 
are  to  find  the  one  most  rationally  and  empirically 
defensible  right  way,  care  to  acknowledge  or  can 
possibly  understand.  What  normative  meaning 
ought  “ecumenical”  to  have  in  this  context? 

Even  more  challenging  is  the  nest  of 
issues  raised  by  the  insistence  of  most  theologians 
upon  a realistic  appraisal  of  human  nature, 
including  the  unique  capacity  of  human  beings  to 
“transcend”  nature,  and  the  reality  of  human  sin. 
The  burden  of  Robert  Ayers’  essay,  “Christian 
Realism  and  Environmental  Ethics,”  is  to  ask:  are 
not  many  contemporary  forms  of  eco-philosophy 


A related  issue  addressed  most  directly  by 
John  Cobb  in  his  assessment  of  the  variety  of  ways 
Christians  can  authentically  embody  environ- 
mental concern  and  by  Sophie  Jakowski  in  her 
enlightening  account  of  Catholic  environmental 
responsibility  in  Latin  America,  but  seldom 
addressed  by  philosophers,  is  how,  in  the  face  of  the 
realities  of  human  domination  of  the  Earth,  do  we 
create  and  sustain  communities  of  environmental 
ethical  discourse  and  commitment?  How  do  we 
effectively  institutionalize  environmental  ethics? 

There  is  a still  far  greater  issue,  however, 
beneath  these.  It  is  not  unusual  for  reformers  to 
turn  (often  in  desperation)  to  “religion”  for  help  for 
their  favored  cause.  No  doubt  much  of  the  current 
interest  in  religion  and  ecology  is  of  this  instrumen- 
talist kind.  The  persons  involved  are  bound  to  be 
disappointed.  Seldom  do  religious  traditions  prove 
effective  agents  in  the  promulgation  of  predeter- 
mined secular  ideals.  Once  we  seriously  ask  the 
question  of  Frederick  Ferre,  “Where  is  the  power  to 
heal  the  actual  in  the  light  of  the  ideal?”  we  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  Holy.  And  the  Holy  is  not 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose,  even  one  as  noble  as 
environmental  ethics.  What  the  Holy  does  do  is  to 
transform  our  ideals  and  our  persons  in  ways  we  can 
neither  anticipate,  control,  or  imagine.  The  new 
ecumenical  concern  for  the  environment  may 
portend  something  far  more  momentous  than  we 
bargained  for. 

Religion  and  Environmental  Crisis  was 
published  in  1986  by  The  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  Athens,  GA.  222  pages.  $24,  cloth;  $12, 
paper. 
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WORK  TO  DO: 
PROSPECTS  FOR  A 
JOURNAL  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ETHICS 

by  Jane  Yett,  Editor 


Greetings,  friends  of  nature,  wilderness, 
and  the  human  community.  The  Unity  with 
Nature  Committee  wishes  to  publish  for  you,  and 
with  you,  a journal  that  brings  together  our 
environmental  concerns  and  the  long  Quaker 
tradition  of  careful  reflection  on  justice,  peace,  and 
spirit.  We  see  these  concerns  as  a unity,  rather 
than  as  competing  issues.  They  shed  light  on  each 
other,  giving  us  clues  to  the  deeper  solutions  that 
must  emerge  when  we  see  the  deeper  patterns. 

There  are  many  nature  magazines, 
spiritual  magazines,  and  political  magazines,  but  it 
can  be  difficult  to  find  writing  that  takes  all  these 
realms  seriously  at  the  same  time.  Because  these 
concerns  are  so  interwoven,  Quakers,  out  of  their 
long  attention  to  connected  concerns,  are  in  a par' 
ticularly  strong  position  to  serve  as  a catalyst  for  en- 
vironmental  education  and  action.  In  order  to 
serve  the  wider  community,  we  plan  an  ecumenical 
journal,  a forum  for  a range  of  ideas  and  voices. 

Though  our  subject  matter  is  the  fragile, 
imperiled  web  of  life  on  earth,  we  want  to  avoid 
doom  and  despair.  There  are  too  many  brave  spirits 
enlarging  the  life  force,  too  many  communities 
learning  to  hold  hands  against  a threat,  for  us  to 
lose  hope.  We  plan  to  include,  along  with  the  real 
problems,  proposed  solutions  and  options  for  study 
and  action. 

We  are  distributing  about  5,000  copies  of 
this  issue,  mostly  in  the  US  and  Canada.  Since  this 
project  needs  your  support  to  fly,  we  want  very 
much  to  hear  from  you  soon.  Is  this  journal 
something  you  want?  Remember,  most  of  us  tend 
to  be  more  vocal  with  protests.  If  you  like  it,  please 
tell  us,  via  the  enclosed  envelope,  or  write  to  the 


address  on  the  inside  cover.  This  summer  we  will 
ask  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  others  for  support. 

If  this  support  is  forthcoming,  the  Committee  may, 
within  the  year,  be  able  to  begin  the  quarterly 
journal.  The  editorship,  title,  and  format  are  all 
open  for  suggestions. 

The  Committee  expects  to  continue 
working  with  Befriending  Creation,  now  a monthly 
newsletter  edited  by  Jack  Phillips  in  Minnesota. 
Befriending  Creation  can  continue  to  be  a news 
source  for  a Quaker  audience,  while  the  journal 
would  allow  for  longer  articles  and  a more  ecumeni- 
cal  audience. 

Though  future  editors  will  have  their  own. 
emphases,  I want  to  propose  some  concrete  journal 
ideas  here,  to  give  you  some  substance  for  your 
response.  Through  your  suggestions  we  can 
improve  our  clarity  of  direction.  It’s  easy  to  dream, 
so  here’s  an  imaginary  two  years  of  journal  subjects: 
Regular  features  in  each  issue: 

— Ecojargon  Explained 

— Home  Ecology:  practical  tips  for  home  and 

garden 

— Book  Reviews 

— Action  Options 
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An  Imaginary  Two-Year  Cycle  for  the  Proposed  Journal: 


1.  Nature  as  a Spiritual  Resource 

Eskimo  poetry 

Nature  in  early  Quaker  writings 

Learning  to  be  a nature  writer  for  your  own  spiritual  growth 
Inquiries  into  the  spiritual  life  of  other  species 
Grappling  with  the  Kellert  study  (persons  with  more  religious 
participation  showed  less  environmental  concern) 

2.  Women,  Spirit,  Ecology 

Women’s  leadership  in  the  Chipko  (reforestation)  movement  in  India 
SEEDS:  spreading  success  stories  for  low-income  women  around  the  world 
The  political  significance  of  eco-feminism  and  revived  goddess 
spirituality,  including  Gaia  thinking 
History:  goddess  worship  and  will-of-the-land  in  pre-Christian  Europe 


V 

\ 


3.  The  Ecology  of  War  and  Preparation  for  War 

Environment  and  peace  group  coalitions  to  fight  the  environmental 
costs  of  a peacetime  military:  energy  and  resource  consumption,  radioactivity, 
toxic  wastes,  diversion  of  funds 

Vietnam:  the  ongoing  legacy  of  ecocide:  what  one  US  veterans’  group  is  doing  for 
restoration 

Pacific  Islanders  resisting  nuclear  testing  and  nuclear  weapons 

The  war  poetry  of  Wilfred  Owen 


4.  Asian  Spirituality  and  Ecology 

Buddhist  ecology  goes  to  the  schools 

Population,  religion  and  culture:  Chinese  and  Indian  policies 
Indonesian  rainforest  fires:  is  the  weather  changing? 

Gary  Snyder’s  blend  of  Zen  and  California  poetry 
Ecodevelopment  models  for  wildlife  and  village  sustenance: 
including  villagers  in  the  planning 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  retrospective 
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5.  Children 

Native  American  ways  of  teaching  children  respect  for  nature 
Interviews  with  families  who  do  wilderness  outings 
Planning  a wildlife  corridor  in  your  backyard 
Vision  quests  for  teenage  nature^spirit  bonding 
Youth  in  Atlanta  lobby  for  stronger  laws  to  protect  the  atmosphere 
Changing  innencity  environments  for  children  and  single  mothers 

6*  African  Spirituality  and  Environment 

Kikuyu  cosmology  and  relation  to  nature 
Ecojustice  studies  of  southern  Africa 

The  “ecology  of  imperialism”  in  debtor  nations:  heavy  exports  of 
resources,  deforestation,  wildlife  losses,  and  famine.  Current 
efforts  toward  debt  relief 
New  developments  in  Islamic  ecology  in  Egypt 
What  will  we  have  lost  if  we  lose  the  wild  elephant?  Scenes  of 
family  life  among  these  emotional  beings 

7*  Judeo-Christian  Traditions 

Recovering  biblical  resources:  ecotheology  of  the  Old  Testament 
Grassroots:  an  Iowa  church  studies  the  ethics  of  farm  ecology  and 
profitability 

The  new  wave  of  ecotheology  openings,  from  conservative  Christian 
to  pagan  (this  deserves  several  articles) 

Debates  over  the  place  of  nature  in  early  Church  hi; 

8.  Ecojustice  in  the  US  and  Canada 

The  spiritual  content  of  farm  workers’  fights  against  pesticides 

Why  so  many  toxic  waste  dumps  are  near  Black  and  Native  American  homes 

Canadian  frustration  over  acid  rain 

Native  peoples'  international  networking 

Labor-ecology  conflicts  in  lumber  and  steel 

Building  coalitions  between  environment,  peace,  and  social-justice 
groups:  a roundtable  discussion 
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SELECTED  RESOURCES 

Periodicals: 

Befriending  Creation,  “Newsletter  of  Friends  in 

Unity  with  Nature,”  Monthly,  7899  St. 
Helena  Road,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404, 

$ 15/year. 

The  Egg,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Eco-Justice 

Project,  (National  Council  of  Churches), 
Anabel  Taylor  Hall,  Ithaca,  NY  14853, 
$6/year  (checks  payable  to  CRESP).  The 
World  Council  of  Churches  has  recog- 
nized  “integrity  of  creation”  as  insepa- 
rable from  “justice  and  peace.” 

Environmental  Ethics , An  Interdisciplinary 

Journal  Dedicated  to  the  Philosophical 
Aspects  of  Environmental  Problems, 
scholarly  quarterly.  Department  of 
Philosophy,  The  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  GA  30602,  $ 18/year. 

Environmental  Revieiu,  historical,  scholarly 

quarterly,  Caryn  Davis  Bernart,  Managing 
Editor,  Department  of  History,  Oregon 
State  University,  Corvallis,  OR  97331, 
$24/year,  students  and  retired,  $ 12/year. 

Creation,  bimonthly  by  Friends  of  Creation 

Spirituality,  PO  Box  19216,  Oakland,  CA 
94619,  $17/year. 

Firmament,  A Quarterly  of  Christian  Ecology, 

North  American  Conference  on  Christi- 
anity and  Ecology,  PO  Box  14305,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94114,  $ 12/year.  NACCE 
will  sponsor  summer  and  fall  regional 
workshops  and  distributes  books,  tapes 
and  conference  proceedings. 

Connexions,  An  International  Women’s  Quar- 
terly, strong  on  ecology.  People’s  Transla- 
tion Service,  4228  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Oakland,  CA  94609. 

Treaty  Council  News,  International  Indian  Treaty 
Council,  1259  Folsom,  San  Francisco, 

CA  94103,  $10/year. 

The  Friendly  Way,  Asian  and  West  Pacific 


Quakers,  includes  news  of  ecological 
projects,  Larry  Miller,  170  Aarons,  New 
Britain,  PA  18901,  25  Rupees/year  (!),  by 
personal  check  $1.93,  but  maybe  you 
could  sweeten  the  pot. 

Ecoforum,  bimonthly,  UN-related,  a true  Third 
World  voice,  ELC,  P.O.  Box  72461, 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  $30/year  in  Interna- 
tional Money  Order  payable  to  ELC. 

Central  America  Qroups: 

The  Institute  for  Food  and  Development  Policy, 
Food  First,  1885  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  864-8555, 
publishes  agricultural/environmental 
issues  of  Central  America. 

Pesticide  Education  and  Action  Project,  PEAP, 

P.O.  Box  610,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101, 
(415)  771-7327,  international  issues. 

Rainforest  Action  Network,  300  Broadway  #28, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133,  (415)  398- 
4404,  regular  newsletter. 

The  Environmental  Project  on  Central  America, 
EPOC  A (see  information  on  page  9). 

P.E.A.C.E.  for  Guatemala,  P.O.  Box  1318,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19105  (215)  627-3223, 
education  and  restoration  projects. 

Guatemala  Health  Rights  Support  Project,  1747 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009,  (202)  332-7678. 

Network  in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  Guate- 
mala (NISGUA),  930  F St.,  N.W.,  Suite 
720,  Washington,  D.C.  20004  (202)  483- 
0050. 

Quaker  Resource  Lists: 

Resource  packet.  Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature 
Committee,  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
from  Steve  Elkington,  5213  N.  11th 
Road,  Arlington,  VA  22205. 

"Recommended  Reading  for  Quakers  (and  Friends) 
Interested  in  the  Environment  as  a Re- 
ligious Concern,”  by  Marshall  Massey, 
119th  Way,  Thornton,  CO  80233. 
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QUERIES  EVOLVING 

Several  groups  across  the  country  have 
begun  discussions  toward  an  environmental 
testimony  and  queries.  At  a spring  conference  in 
Ben  Lomond,  California,  an  informal  group  began 
to  develop  queries.  And  at  Homewood  Meeting  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  careful  discussion  has 
led  to  21  draft  queries.  Here  are  some  samples  of 
the  work  in  progress: 

From  Ben  Lomond  (draft): 

— What  are  we  doing  to  simplify  our  lifestyles, 
recognizing  our  affluence  depends  on  the  unwitting 
exploitation  of  many  lands  and  people? 

— What  are  we  doing  to  learn  about  the  paths 
taken  by  the  products  we  use? 

— How  are  we  bringing  our  lives  into  harmony 
with  natural  rhythms  of  life  so  we  may  pass  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren  a world  which  can 
sustain  human  life? 

— What  are  we  doing  to  walk  gently  on  the  earth 
and  cherish  each  strand  in  the  intricate  web  of  life? 
From  Hometuood  Meeting  (selections  from  draft): 

— Do  I honor  the  life  of  all  living  things,  the  order 
of  nature,  the  wildness  of  wilderness,  the  richness  of 
the  created  world?  Do  I seek  the  holiness  which 
God  has  placed  in  these  things,  and  the  measure  of 
Light  which  God  has  lent  them? 

— Does  the  scope  and  immediacy  of  the  current 
threat  to  life  on  earth  call  for  the  formulation  of  a 
clear  Quaker  testimony  on  unity  with  nature,  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  that  testimony  with  the 
vigor  that  has  marked  Quaker  testimonies  such  as 


those  on  Peace  and  Slavery? 

— Do  I treat  with  respect  the  world  and  all  living 
things  which  share  interdependently?  Do  I 
acknowledge  personal  spiritual  loss  in  the  abuse  of 
nature?  Do  I personally  feel  responsible  for 
stewardship  of  creation? 

— Do  I hold  in  the  light  my  ov/n  and  other 
spiritual  traditions  to  examine  the  extent  to  which 
they  foster  a cooperative  or  a domineering 
relationship  with  the  natural  world? 

— Do  I recognize  that  the  preparation  for  and  the 
conduct  of  war  are  among  the  greatest  causes  of 
environmental  degradation? 

— Do  I practice  traditional  Quaker  simplicity  by 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  consumption  of  those 
things  which  are  harmful  to  the  environment? 

— Am  1 prepared  to  give  up  many  products, 
services  and  conveniences,  even  those  I may 
consider  as  necessities,  in  order  to  preserve  life  on 
earth? 

— Am  I willing  to  consume  less  myself  in  order  to 
promote  rightful  sharing  of  the  world’s  limited 
resources  in  a manner  that  reduces  environmental 
degradation? 

— As  I consume  material  goods  am  I mindful  of  the 
extent  to  which  I consume  the  earth’s  resources? 

Do  I reciprocate  by  nurturing  the  earth’s  resources 
and  giving  back  to  the  earth? 

— Does  our  Meeting  plan  and  carry  out  activities 
such  as  hiking,  bicycling,  and  picnics  for  the  youth 
of  the  Meeting  to  develop  their  understanding  of 
the  environment  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  beauty  of  wildlife  in  its  natural  surround- 
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(Queries  continued) 

ings  of  woods,  fields,  streams,  rocks,  hills,  etc? 

— What  do  we  teach  children  through  word  and 
deed  about  why  and  how  we  need  to  give  care  to 
our  natural  world? 

— Does  our  Meeting  use  recyclable  and  biode- 
gradable  materials  as  much  as  possible? 

— Does  our  Meeting  inform  its  members  about 
legislative  issues  related  to  clean  water,  clean  air, 
soil  erosion,  acid  rain,  deforestation,  protection  of 
wilderness,  parks  and  forests,  and  nuclear,  toxic 
and  household  waste  disposal?  As  Friends,  do  we 
communicate  our  concerns  on  these  matters  to 
local,  state  and  federal  legislators? 

— Are  Friends  aware  of,  and  working  with,  other 
individuals  and  groups  who  share  our  concern  and 
commitment  to  unity  with  nature? 


Environment  in  Friends  Concerns 
Unity  with  Nature  Committee 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends 
7899  St.  Helena  Road 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion approved  a clear  environmental  position 
in  its  1981  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  a 
part  of  which  is  excerpted  here: 

We  seek  a world  free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war 
We  seek  a society  with  equity  and  justice  for  all 
We  seek  a community  where  every  person’s  potential 
may  he  fulfilled 
We  seek  an  earth  restored. . . 

**We  seek  an  Earth  restored....’’ 

The  Earth  we  share  is  finite  in  its  capacity  to 
support  human  life  and  to  provide  resources  for  our  needs 
and  enjoyment.  The  environment  that  provides 
sustenance  for  the  present  generations  must  he  protected 
for  the  generations  to  come.  We  have  an  ohligation, 
therefore  to  he  responsihle  stewards  of  the  land  and  other 
resources  created  hy  God,  to  restore  our  natural  habitat 
where  it  has  been  damaged,  and  to  maintain  its  produc' 
tive  potential.  Friends’  historic  testimonies  on  simplicity 
have  long  stressed  that  the  quality  of  life  does  not  depend 
on  conspicuous  consumption. 


